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year’s state election, which gave 
Democrats both a legislative majority 
and the governor's office. We expect a 
great deal more oversight of UC’s 
labor relations in the future, as well as 
more labor-friendly legislation, which 
helped us decide that this is the time 
to change our approach towards 
bargaining. 

The final reason we now feel ready 
to be “offensive” is that we have 
stepped up our organizing activity. We 
have doubled our statewide organizing 
staff, and are working hard to educate 
all our represented employees about — 
the problems we face and the need for 
increased activism. We expect our 
membership numbers to increase 
substantially this year, which will put 
us in a strong bargaining position. 

Thope you agree that, taking all of 


these factors into account, now is the 
time to be assertive and demand better 
working conditions for librarians, 
lecturers, and other non-Senate faculty. 

We need your help, though, in 
deciding exactly what issues we should 
focus on during bargaining. The new 
bargaining teams for each unit met for 
the first time in late October, and 
throughout November they will be 
soliciting input from employees at each 
local. I hope you will make an effort to 
attend these meetings and/or respond to 
whatever written communications you 
receive from us. Of course, we will also 
keep you involved during the actual 
bargaining process, during 2000, by 
sending you updates and asking you to 
pressure UC for change. 

We also need your help with 
pressuring the state legislature to amend 
the higher education bargaining law so 


that UC will no longer have an 
advantage over us. (See article, page 3.) 

Finally, I need to remind you that 
our bargaining is more likely to be 
successful if more of you become union. 
members. If you receive the Perspective 
in the mail, you are probably either a 
librarian or non-Senate faculty, and we 
need you to join the union now. 

In the past, many of you have told 
us you support the union but choose 
not to pay dues. With the passage of the 
“fair share” bill (see article on page 3), 
however, membership dues and the 
“fair share” fee will be about the same, 
so there is no reason not to join. So 
please turn to page 11, fill out the 
membership form, and mail it in. In 
return, we will do our best to improve 
your contract, and thus the conditions 
of your professional life. After all, this 
is the only reason we exist! # 
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Going on the offensive: 
el ready for a 


by Katia McClain 
President, UC-AFT 


on a major bargaining offensive during 
the coming year. We expect to make 
substantial improvements in working 
conditions for employees in both Unit 17 
(librarians) and Unit 18 (lecturers /non- 
Senate faculty), both of whose contracts 
expire in June 2000. However, if we are 
to be successful 
we will need 
your help. 

In the past, 
our bargaining 
strategy has been 
“defensive,” 
meaning that our 
goal was to limit 
the amount of 
damage UC 
could do to our 

- contracts. 
Because UC has a 
legal advantage over its unions during 
bargaining (see article, opposite page), 
we focused on limiting the number of 
“takeaways” they could impose on us. 

For example, annual salary 
increases for lecturers and librarians 
used to be the same percentage as those 
for the Senate faculty, but several years 
ago UC decided to reduce our salary 
increases. During bargaining, we were 
able to win higher-than-average annual 
increases, but not able to maintain parity 
with the Senate faculty. To us, this was a 
(relative) victory. 


I wish every academic professional 
represented by UC-AFT could have 
attended our statewide Council 
meeting on October 9th. It was an 
historic event, as we decided that 
afternoon to embark for the first time 


New resources, stronger factics 

Several recent events made us 
decide it is time for a change in strategy, 
however. First, as part of our new 
agreement with our affiliate unions (the 
California and American Federation of 
Teachers), we will receive increased 
funding and staff support to help with 
our bargaining effort — not to mention 
CFT’s and AFT’s decades of experience 
representing teachers and other 
education employees. 


Librarians’ chief bargainer Miki Goral (UCLA), and 
lecturers’ chief bargainer Mike Rotkin (UCSC). 
(photos: Ken Lane) 


This support will give us the same 
kind of power and visibility we are 
seeing in the other unions at UC. The 
academic student employees’ union 
finally won recognition this year, amid 
much publicity, and has begun 
negotiating what we are sure will be 
strong contracts for 
teaching assistants. 

The California 
Nurses Association | 
and University 
Professional and 
Technical Emplo- 
yees have recently 
settled excellent 
contracts. And I 
personally have 
been inspired by 
the Coalition of 
University 
Employees, the clerical employees’ 
union, whose impressive bargaining I 
witnessed last spring at my home 
campus, UC Santa Barbara. All of these 
unions will become even more 
influential in the near future due to the 
passage of the “fair share” bill (see box, 
opposite page). 

Not only is each UC union 
becoming stronger, we also work 
together as the UC Coalition of Unions. 
The highlight of the Coalition’s work 
this year was our joint testimony in 
front of the Senate Education 
Committee’s special hearing on higher 
education labor law in August. If you 
want to see the impact the testimony 
had on UC President Richard Atkinson, 
please ask your local’s president to lend 
you the videotape of the hearing! 

That this hearing took place is but 
one indication that California’s elected 
leaders are now much more open to the 
concerns of organized labor than in 
recent history. Everyone agrees that 
union support was a key factor in last 
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na special hearing convened 

to review the state of labor 

relations at the University of 
California and the California 
State University systems, the chair 
of the state Senate Education 


| Committee, Dede Alpert, offered UC 


President Richard Atkinson 
diplomatic but frank advice about how 
to improve relations between UC 
managers and UC employees: listen to 
employee unions. 

The hearing, which took place on 
August 18, was the result of months of 
lobbying by a broad coalition of UC 
and California State University (CSU) 
unions. The role of UC-AFT’s 
Legislative Committee was 
particularly influential in bringing 
about the historic, first-ever hearing on 
labor relations within the University. 

The senate committee heard 
testimony from a wide range of 
University faculty and rank-and-file 
union leaders from UC and CSU about 
the failure of both universities to 
bargain in good faith with employee 
unions, as mandated by the Higher 


Education Employer- 
Employee Relations Act, or 
HEERA. The committee 
room, one of the largest in the 
Capitol, was filled to capacity 
with members from most of 
the unions at UC and CSU. 
Unions represent over 90,000 
employees at UC and CSU. 


Pending pro-union 
legislation 

The catalyst for the 
hearings was Senate Bill 860, 
which amends HEERA in 
three crucial ways. 

Under the proposed 
revisions UC and CSU 
would no longer be allowed 
to: 1) impose their terms and 
conditions once negotiations 
reached impasse; 2) 
repeatedly violate the 
provisions of HEERA without 
incurring financial penalties; and 
3) negotiate contracts that supercede 
employee rights guaranteed by the 
California Education Code. 
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“Fair Share”: building a stronger union 


by Pam Inglesby 
Statewide Coordinator, UC-AFT 


Labor relations in California’s state university systems will improve 
significantly in January 2000, when a new state law goes into effect requiring their 
unionized employees to start paying a representation fee. Senate Bill 645, also 
known as the “fair share” bill; was signed by the governor in October, and will 
dramatically strengthen the ability of unions at the University of California and 
California State University to improve working conditions for employees. 

The new law is known as “fair share” because until now; unions at UC and 
CSU have been funded solely by membership dues. State law prohibited us from 
collecting fees from non-members ~ a very unusual state of affairs among public 
employee unions. This situation meant relatively small budgets for the unions, 
which limited their ability to bargain good contracts and otherwise improve 
working conditions. Starting in January, however, all employees represented by 
unions at UC and CSU will start contributing their “fair share,” which will give 
UC-AFT the same power enjoyed by other public employee unions, stich as the K- 
12 teachers represented by our affiliate, the California Federation of Teachers. 

Those who have criticized the “fair share” idea fail to note that all employees 
represented by unions voted to have a union in the first place, and that the law 
requires us to represent the interests of all our employees equally. This means 
employees who choose not to pay for having a union benefit just as much as those 
who become members. This has created an unjust situation: within UC-AFT, in 
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Senate hearing-yiélds 


embarrassing momenis 


for UC 
re 


Union members fill the hearing room (Judy Shattuck, 
photo). On the cover: UC-AFT Legislative Chair 
Jeremy Elkins testifying (David Bacon, photo) 


SB 860 was written by UC-AFT 
Vice President Jeremy Elkins, and our 
labor relations consultant, Ed Purcell, 
both of whom also testified at the 
hearing about their many years of 
experience with UC’s bad faith 
approach to negotiating and 
complying with the collective 
bargaining agreements covering UC 
lecturers and librarians. 


Leveling the playing field 

SB 860 is landmark labor 
legislation, which if enacted, would in 
effect level the playing field in 
negotiations, which for more than 
twenty years has been heavily slanted 
in favor of the universities. 

But the August hearing itself was 
really, in many ways, as mucha 
landmark as the bill that prompted it. 
Prior to this time, the state legislature 
had never seen fit to call upon UC to 
explain or defend its employment 
practices. This time it sent a personal 
invitation to UC President Atkinson 
and CSU Chancellor Reed to do 


Serene 


by Amanda Ream. 
Organizer, Local 1474, UC Berkeley 


It’s a familiar scene for most 
lecturers: a line out the door of 
students waiting to talk about that 
day’s class. By the time I get in to see 
Carol,* a well-known lecturer at a UC 
campus, she has most likely been 
talking all day without a break. 

Carol is a lecturer in a professional 
program. She teaches three classes a 
quarter, and maintains a well-known 
practice in her field. The experience she 
brings to the classroom from her work 
ends up informing what she teaches 
and the learning experience of her 
students as much as her research and 
education. She’s been teaching for six 
years. Her classes have waiting lists, 
and graduate students often ask her to 
weigh in on their projects. 

Carol is one of those people who 
responds instantly, and when you talk 
with her you get the feeling she is 
paying close attention to everything 
you say. 

It’s unusual for a lecturer who has 
taught less than six years to receive a 
raise based on merit. Carol, however, 
received one in 1997, along with the 
praise of the department's faculty and 
administrators. 

Last spring, Carol opened her mail 
to find a notice informing her she 
wouldn't be renewed. She tells me that 
she always wondered how long she 
could continue to be appointed on a 
year-to-year basis. But, she hoped for 
the best, and continued to work hard. 

“T knew the dean’s thinking on 


*The name of the lecturer has been changed to 
protect her confidentiality. However, the 
information here is true, including her words 
and the timeline of events. 


UC-AFT grievance 
workshop participants 


discuss their next move 
(plioto: Miki Goral) 


A role to play: grievance workshop __ 
sharpens tactics, deepens knowledge 


by George Yatchisin 
» President, Local 2141, UC Santa 
| Barbara 


After all these years of dealing with 
_ careless and clueless department heads, 


| it came as no surprise that UC-AFT 


| such administrators at the statewide 
| grievance workshop held in Los 
Angeles on May 2. They did'so to help 
other union members hone their skills 
presenting grievances during role-play 
' sessions that were the highlight of the 
educational day. 
i Members from all the UC-AFT 
i locals, both librarians and lecturers; 
came to the Wyndham Hotel near LAX 
thanks to funding provided from AFT. 
The day began with highly informative 
presentations about the history and 
essence of the two units’ contracts, 
called Memoranda of Understanding 
(or MOUs, for short). Chief negotiator 
for Unit 17, Miki Goral‘of UCLA, 


._ presented the librarians’ contract, while 


' Unit 18 chief negotiator Mike Rotkin of 


| ucsC presented the lecturers’ contract. 


i They clarified areas that are often in 
_ dispute in both contracts, helping all 
who attended see exactly what is 
grievable under our MOUs: 

Our legal and bargaining 
consultant; Ed Purcell; followed these 
presentations with some insight into _ 
the Public Employment Relations 
Board (PERB), the statewide body that 


. hears unfair labor practice charges 

: (ULPs), which we often need to filein 

|connection with grievances. Purcell’s 
typically mordant take reminded us 


pos although we currently have — 


members could easily pretend they were 


Democrats in charge in Sacramento, 
the effects of Pete Wilson still linger, as 
Wilson not only gutted PERB’s budget, 


but also stacked the board with like- 


minded, anti-employee cronies, 
Clearly, grievances and ULPs can be 
but one of many strategies we need to 
use to strengthen our position as the 
academic backbone of the UC. 
Southern Vice President Susan 


Griffin (UCLA) then discussed how we 


should handle meetings with 
grievants. Beyond teaching us the 
value of meticulous note taking, she 
also helped us understand the 
psychology of grievants, and their 
need not only to be helped but also to 
be heard, at long last. If nothing else, a 
grievance has its ritualistic healing 
functions as well as its more legalistic 
concerns. 

Finally, after lunch, participants 
broke into groups and were asked to 
plan and present a step 1 grievance to 


more experienced union members who | 


pretended they were department 


chairs. This amusing (and frighteningly | 


realistic) exercise emphasized our duty 
as union members to know our MOUs 
as best as we can, because often it ends 
up our job to teach it to our less 
knowledgeable department chairs 


Fait 1999 


Union saves lecturer jo! 


| by Pam Inglesby 


Statewide Coordinator, UC-AFT 


At a meeting with union represen- 
tatives last spring, UC President Rich- 
ard Atkinson was unapologetic about 
the University’s treatment of lecturers. 
“Lecturers are supposed to be tempo- 
rary,” he said. “They are lucky to have 
the chance to work at UC for a couple 
years, then they should move on.” 

It’s a tough job fighting this 
attitude, which permeates UC’s 
administration — from the Office of the 
President down through its dozens of 
campus deans and hundreds of 
department chairs. Lecturers have no 
right to expect to keep their jobs, many 
administrators think. We'll evaluate 
them because we have to, but we'll keep 
them only if we feel like it. 

Your union has been very active 
in the past year challenging the 
idea that lecturers 
should be treated 
as purely 
temporary 
employees. While 
some lecturers do 
want to stay at UC a 
short time, many others 
have made long-term 
careers here — a situation 
made possible only by the 
contract the union 
negotiated with UC many 
years ago. And every time a 
University administrator tries to 
violate that contract, the union steps 
in. 


No rest for the post-sixth 

One recent area of contention 
between UC and the union is the right 
of post-sixth year lecturers (those on 
three-year appointments) to keep their 
positions. According to the Unit 18 
contract, these lecturers should be 
rehired if there is continuing need for 
their courses and if their performance 
remains excellent. Administrators 
across the system, however, are 
coming up with creative and 


questionable ways to circumvent the 
contract and replace seasoned teachers 
with new ones. 

One ploy is to change the criteria 
used to assess “excellent performance.” 
The union is currently fighting two 
cases, at UCLA and Berkeley, in which 
long-term lecturers were suddenly 
deemed to be no longer excellent based 
on their students’ evaluations, which 
suggested that one of the lecturers was 
too controversial, and the other too 
demanding. Whether being a 
controversial or demanding teacher is a 
valid reason for non- 
reappointment is 
debatable. 
However, 


primary concern is 
that neither lecturer’s student 

evaluations had substantially changed 
since the last time they were evaluated 
and found excellent. UC-AFT argues 
that, according to our contract, lecturers 
need to be informed if evaluation 
criteria are to be changed, which neither 
of these lecturers were. 

Another alarming trend is the 
tendency for hiring committees and 
administrators to treat lecturers as if 
they were Senate faculty, turning down 
reappointments based on the lecturer’s 
lack of publications. Although the 
contract allows for publications, 
professional activity, etc., to be taken 
into account during evaluations, 
teaching quality is supposed to be the 


hts for fair treat 


primary criteria — as this is what 
lecturers are hired to do and the only 
work they are compensated for. To 
demand additional services from 
lecturers without compensation is 
exploitation. 

Why would UC risk losing 
talented, experienced teachers by 
suddenly changing the criteria for | 
reappointment? A post-sixth lecturer at | 
UCSC was told not to bother 
reapplying for his job solely because 
the department was “looking for 
people with a newer, fresher 

approach.” The union 
challenged this specious 
reasoning and convinced 
the department that the 
lecturer should be 
reappointed for three 
more years. 
Some depart- 
ments, rather than 
trying to rid 
themselves of 
experienced 
lecturers, are instead 
attempting to reduce their 
appointment percentages. 
Administrators at several campuses 
have told lecturers that they will be | 
rehired, but only for two or three 
courses a year — and that they will 
“probably” receive additional courses 
sometime during the three-year period. 
The union knows it isn’t that hard for 
departments to plan their needs for the 
coming three years, and is fighting this 
bad faith behavior which throws the 
lives of professional teachers in turmoil. 
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The sixth-year blues 

According to the union contract, 
lecturers who have reached their sixth 
year of service (18 quarters or 12 
semesters) are entitled to be reviewed 
for a three-year appointment assuming 
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On Labor Day, the CFT- 
sponsored documentary video 
series Golden Lands, Working 
Hands premiered on several 
northern California PBS stations. 

| A ten-part series covering key 
events and issues in the state’s 
colorful labor history, from the 

Gold Rush to the present day, 

Golden Lands, Working Hands is meant 
to acquaint students with the 
contributions of working people to the 
state’s economy, culture, and political 
institutions. With all the fuss about the 


California sesquicentennial, Golden 
Lands is the only film survey of the 
state’s history from the perspective of 
its diverse working class. 

Why is this perspective necessary? 
Our culture tends to ignore or 
suppress a class-based sensibility. 
Consequently, most working people in 
the United States have little contact 
with their own rich traditions. In turn, 
students have few access points to the 
often fascinating but elusive past 
struggles of working people for 
dignity and social justice. 

It took eight years to pull together 
the funding, recruit the creative talent 
and technical assistance, and finally 
birth Golden Lands last spring. During 
the early stages I brought together a 
scholars’ committee to help provide a 
road map through the daunting array 
of possible stories embraced under the 


A picketline during the 1946 Oakland General Strike (courtesy of the San 
Francisco Public Library) 


heading “California labor history.” 
Among the UC-based faculty in this 
group, the critical wisdom of David 
Brody, Sherry Katz, Glenna Matthews, 
Juan Gomez-Quifiones and Yuji Ichioka 
was crucial in 
focusing the 
narrative. 
Tamassed 
miles of footage 
and hundreds of 
photos and 
graphics from 
archival sources 
around the country. 
But one of the most 
wonderful things 
about making 
Golden Lands was 
the expert help 
provided right here 
in the UC system 
while researching 
the source pictorial documents. 
Librarians in the Bancroft Library at 
UC Berkeley and in Special Collections 
in UCLA's Research Library offered up a 
treasure chest of documents relating to 
such topics as the conflict between 
Chinese and Irish immigrant 
workers in the nineteenth 
century; violent class war 
during the Progressive Era, 
resulting in the fatal bombing 
of the Los Angeles Times 


Building in 1910; six 

farmworker struggles, 

including the formation of 

the UFW; how 

the 1934 San 

Francisco Workers putting in 

the foundation of ait 

General office building int 

Strike and downtown Los 

coast-wide Angeles, circa 1900 
sv (courtesy of the 

maritime Bancroft Library, 


uC Berkeley) 


strike forged the protections of 
industrial unionism; the struggle by 
a union-community coalition to 
score an early civil rights victory, 
the Fair Employment Practices Act 
of 1959; and the rise of public sector 
unionism, born in the crucible of 
the mass movements of the 1960s 
and 70s. 

While scholarship exploring many 
of these facets of labor history has 
existed for some time, a relatively 
accessible, popular introduction has not. 
“No Danger From Strikes Among 
Them,” Part 2 of Golden Lands, cannot 
replace UCLA emeritus professor 
Alexander Saxton’s classic text on anti- 
Asian racism in the labor movement, The 
Indispensable Enemy: Labor and The Anti- 
Chinese Movement in California (UC Press, 
1971). The fifteen-minute videotape is 
but a cartoon next to Saxton’s work, but 
it might excite a student's interest in the 
topic enough to send her to the library to 
read The Indispensable Enemy. 

The stories in Golden Hands were 
selected to help students begin to 
understand their own connections to 
history—for unlike “great men” stories, 
these examine what happens when 
ordinary men and women rise to the 
occasion to make history themselves. 

Labor history, like the labor 
movement, is ultimately about the 
successes and failures of 
solidarity. The 
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lesson plans that accompany the video 
series underscore this notion in 
moments such as the 1903 Oxnard 
beetworkers strike, during which 
Mexican and Japanese laborers, 
overcoming barriers of race, language, 
national origin and culture, formed the 
first union in California’s fields and 
achieved, in the process, dignity in the 
face of enormous obstacles. 

Today’s students confront a work 
world convulsed with rapid, sometimes 
bewildering flux. Golden Lands, Working 
Hands provides a point of reference: 
people like themselves who found ways 
to come together, time and again, to 
defend—and in some cases, extend—their 
rights. 

The entire series of ten tapes costs 
$99.95 ($79.95 for AFT members); with 
lesson plans it’s $129.95 ($109.95 for AFT 
members). For more information, 
contact CFT at 510/832-8812, or email 
me at <cftoakland@igc.org>. 


Berkeley exhibit on 
California labor history 


A labor history exhibit partially 
based on Golden Lands, Working Hands 
opened at UC Berkeley’s Main Library in 
September. Entitled, “Resources in 
California Labor History,” it displayed 
primary sources from the library’s rich 
collections (such as the photo of the 
workers at left). 

Also on display were twenty-three 
large still photos from the video, a ten- 
part series covering 150 years of 
California labor history (see story, facing 
page). Produced by the California 
Federation of Teachers, the video 
presents the point of view of California’s 
working people, from the early struggles 
to establish fair wages and conditions 
following the Gold Rush, through 
present day efforts for liveable wages, 
full-time permanent jobs and affordable 
health care. 

The exhibit was organized by 
librarians Beth Sibley and Bill Whitson, 
both members of UC-AFT Local 1474. 
The local also arranged several well- 
attended campus screens of the CFT 
video. ¢ 


News & Notes 


Faculty and administrators at Berkeley and UCLA are threatening to sue 
internet companies that post class lecture notes online. While note-taking 
companies have long operated on each campus, they are required to get written. 
permission from professors before selling the notes, which are then monitored for 
accuracy. Some of the new internet companies, such as StudentU.Com and 
Versity.com, have simply purchased notes from students to post on the web sites, 
which are supported by advertising. Faculty members hold copyright to their 
lectures, and argue that the practice infringes on their intellectual property rights. 
The companies claim the notes are merely student “reflections” on the actual 
lecture, and therefore not a legal violation. 


In a case that will be of interest to both faculty and librarians, the National 
Writers Union (NWU) has won a major court battle to protect intellectual 
property and extend principles of copyright law to electronic publishing. The 
NWU, which represents freelance writers including many academics, brought the | | 
landmark suit against Lexis-Nexis and the New York Times for reprinting material 
in their databases to which they did not own the rights. In a precedent-setting 
case, a federal appellate court ruled in September that publishers cannot re-sell 
articles by means of electronic databases unless they have the authors’ express 
permission. The ruling is expected to reverberate throughout the electronic media 
industry, which now faces widespread copyright infringement actions. The NWU 
has set up a “publication rights clearinghouse” through which authors may 
register their works and grant specified electronic rights in exchange for payment. 
For more information, check out the NWU’s web page at <www.rew.o. 


The U.S. Copyright Office has issued a new report providing a comprehensive 
review of current copyright law and how it should be revised for the digital 
medium. The report looks at “fair use” provisions and is of particular importance 
to librarians and academics who use copyrighted material online. You can find 
the report at < 0.8 ; 
Bengt in AFT On dels about the reporti is available at « 


eb. loc.gov 


Faculty perspectives on online education was the topic of a conference held in | i 
San Mateo on October 9, sponsored by the San Mateo Community College 
Federation of Teachers, AFT Local 1493, and the Community College Council of 
CFT. Presenters inclued David Noble, author of Digital Diploma Mills, and the 
AFT’s online education specialist, Perry Robinson, among many others. Most of 
the conference papers are available on the web at <.’ k 


|) 
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! 
Beth Sibley, treasurer of UC-AFT Local 1474, was named “Librarian of the Year” i 
at the recent California Academic & Research Libraries Conference. She was 
recognized for over twenty years of service to the organization in a variety of ‘ 
capacities. | i 

j 

i 

| 

| 

| 


For the second year in a row, the UC-AFT Perspective won first place in the 
“general excellence” category for locals of similar size in AFT’s national 

journalism competition. In addition, the Perspective’s writers and artists won first, 
second or third place in five more specific categories, including news coverage, 
features, editorials, art, and layout. 
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by Barbara Gable, UC Riverside 


Lecturers in German universities, 
state institutions like the University of 
California, often deal with issues 
similar to our own. Because of the 
German attitude toward unions, they 
are sometimes successful. Unions and 
management are not necessarily 
adversaries in Germany but instead 
tend to cooperate in 
bargaining and 
problem 
solving. This 
attitude of 
partnership, however, does not 
guarantee tranquility, especially in the 
current long period of declining 
government budgets. Before we start 
envying our German colleagues, we 
need to know a little about their union 
system. 

Irene Guy, a British expatriate who 
has been a Dozentin or lecturer at the 
University of Hamburg for many years, 
is active in a union for teachers, the 
GEW, the Gewerkschaft Erziehung und 
Wissenschaft. Irene teaches English 
language and literature courses at the 
Zentralfremdsprachen Institut (ZFI), the 
department of modern European 
languages. She provided most of the 
information for this article. 


p\ook 


The GEW is one of two unions 


serving all employees, from professors 
to students, at the university. It is much 
like the AFT, a national union to which 
teachers at all levels, from preschool to 
university, belong. 

~ German Gewerkschaften are 
industrial unions rather than trade 


ax the lecturers’ UNion 


Lecturers’ union activist Irene Guy (center) working with 
students at the University of Hamburg (photo: Barbara Gable) 


grass 
greener... 


unions, the 
American model. There 

is no closed shop or agency fee, 

and many employees do not join. Dues 
are lower than ours, but salaries, at least 
for full time employees, are higher. Each 
year, unions bargain for wages, benefits, 
and other terms of employment. Striking 
is allowed but has not been necessary at 
the Uni. Laws, rather than personnel 
manuals or memorandums of 
understanding, govern employment in 
Germany. This makes for less 
uncertainty in disputes and consequently 
fewer grievances. The courts are not the 
last resort for union members in 
Germany but often the first. 

Each educational institution has an 
elected Personalrat or employee council to 
which unions attempt to get 
their members elected. 
Members are given training in 
employee rights and some 
may receive release time paid 
by the Uni. 

Some of the issues the 
Personalrat is now confronting 
at the Uni sound remarkably 
familiar. Doctoral student- 
employees are sometimes 
exploited and have been 
reluctant to object. They are 
encouraged to join the GEW, 
paying only a few marks a month in 
dues. The Personalrat is also drawing up 
more precise regulations for distribution 
of job announcements and is making sure 
that women receive preferential 
treatment in hiring, as well as seeking 
fair treatment for professors emeriti 
returning to campus to teach part time. 


at the E . 
University of Hamburg, Gera 


the 
Atlantic? 


The 
employee council 

has a number of ongoing 
functions. Its members review new 
appointments to make sure that jobs are 
properly advertised and filled, seeing, 
for example, that the president's 
nephew was not the only applicant. It 
may also try to settle disputes between 
the administration and union members 
prior to litigation. If this attempt is 
unsuccessful, the grievant contacts the 
GEW for legal assistance. 

Instead of having a duty to repre- 
sent all employees in a job classification, 
German unions serve only their own 
members. When a case is accepted by 
the GEW, all legal costs are covered. 
Legal costs and attorney fees are low 
compared to those in the US and civil 
trials are handled without much fuss. 

After two years in a job, citizens of 
the European Community have some 
security of employment, and after five 
years, unless employees misbehave 
badly, they are very difficult to sack. 
Naturally, universities have tried to 
employ lecturers for fewer than five 
years to avoid being stuck with them, 
just as UC tried to impose time limits 
before the UC-AFT bargained its first 
contract. Lecturers from Italy have sued 
for the right to continued employment 
in the European Court, which found that 
lecturers must be treated the same as 
other employees. 

A few years ago, according to Irene, 
the union was able to win permanent 
contracts for several lecturers at the ZFI 
who had been teaching part-time but 
who had important responsibilities out 


of the classroom. The administration 
had attempted to cut their 
percentage of employment, but 


because they had worked more than 
two years, the courts said they hada - 


right to permanent employment on 
two-thirds contracts with benefits. 
These victories sound like great 
news, but they have had the ironic 
effect of reducing the number of 
permanent contracts the university 
offers. Instead, it is hiring more 
people on part-time semester 
contracts which do not lead to job 
security. The Uni wants to make 
sure that these employees do 
nothing more than teach their 
classes and then go home, or more 
likely, to another part-time job. 
Despite the non-confrontational 


| atmosphere which allows the union 


to act without fearing attack, there is 
much, from an American 
perspective, that could be improved 
in the working conditions for 
lecturers at the ZFI. Those on 
permanent contracts receive 
excellent salaries and benefits, but 
instructors on part-time semester-to- 
semester contracts are paid poorly, 
receive no benefits, and have no 
office space. Course loads are very 
high by our standards: sixteen hours 
of teaching a week for full-time new 
hires and twelve for the old timers, 
an inequity which, as you can 
imagine, causes hard feelings. 
Full-time lecturers may have as 
many as five or six preparations. 


Professors, however, teach no more — 


than UC professors and are often 


paid even more. Lecturers, however, - 


run their own program with little 
interference or involvement from. 
the professors nominally in charge, 
and they have long summer and 


winter vacations in which to recover | 


from their grueling workloads. 


Seeing other unions in action is 
always informative when the issues — 


are similar though they may be 
solved differently. There is no 
Golden Land for lecturers in 
Europe. Let’s work with the UC- 
AFT to create one here in the 
Golden State. ¢ 


A UC lecturer's story” : 


_ lecturers is to not to keep them in the department for very long,” she says. Yet after six 


years, and recognition of excellence in her work, she expected to continue teaching. 

When the letter of non- reappointment came she was upset, but not surprised. 
“There is a common misconception,” she says to me as she leans over her metal 

filing cabinet, which is stacked with readers for her new class, “that in order to be 


_ considered for a reappointment a lecturer has to have skills no one else has. Well, I 


knew I, like even the top administrators in my department, could be replaced. But I 
also believed strongly in my teaching, and prior record of excellence.” 

“The question should not be, ‘Can we find someone else to do this person's job?’ 
but ‘Is this person an excellent teacher, and if so, how can we keep her?’” says Pam 
Inglesby, the UC-AFT’s coordinator. : 

Inglesby argues that it is in the University’s best interest to retain good teachers for 
as long as they want to stay. “I disagree with UC’s position that lecturers are 
‘temporary’ and should be constantly recycled,” she says. “The UC-AFT works hard to 
ensure the University keeps lecturers who have shown they are great teachers. This 
benefits students and the academic community as a whole. UC is lucky to have 
employees like Carol. It doesn’t make much sense for UC to say new lecturers are 
somehow better than the ones who are already doing the job, and doing it well.” 

With more options for employment than lecturers who work solely in academe, 
Carol prepared to go back to her profession full-time after learning she would not be 
reappointed, She also began asking questions of the lecturers she knew, thinking she 
might be able to locate an example of how a teacher in her situation had responded 
before. A co-worker brought her a copy of the UC-AFT Perspective and pointed out the 
union’s phone number. 

“Thad no idea that the MOU existed, or that there were any protocols over 
appointments before I saw the Perspective,” she said, a corkboard behind her tacked 
with numerous regulations pertaining to her professional discipline. “I thought it was 
completely out of my hands. I never knew about the eye-of-the-needle review, and had 
no idea these things existed! Then I called the union and they got back to me the same 
day. By the end of the week I was working on my appointment with the help I most 
needed: information on how the system could work for me and how to manage it, 
directly from the union. 

“The MOU clearly articulates a more long-term job path for lecturers than what my 
dean favors,” says Carol. “Once I understood it was possible, I was armed with 
information I could take back to my department. 

“No one had any idea what to do when I asked for the opportunity to be reviewed 
based on my performance,” Carol remarks, with an ironic expression. “But I knew I 
had a right to go through the review. ” She continues, “My department knew the MOU 
existed, but they had never maintained any knowledge of precedents around lecturer 
appointments. In the past, they had just made subjective determinations.” 

Carol went through the review process, and the dean established a seven-point 
scale to judge excellence, based largely on student evaluations. Carol also submitted 
evidence of her professional experience. With amazing rapidity, she was rehired within 
a month, with a new three-year appointment that will keep her at UC until at least 
2002. 

“There is a clear message here: we should not be quietly accepting a certain state of 
affairs. I encourage everyone to assess their situation in relation to the clearly defined 
rules in the MOU. Then you can make an argument that a review should either 
continue or conclude your time at UC.” 

Carol rolis up the sleeves of her gray-blue shirt and looks past me at the phone, 
computer and stacks of papers. Aware of what this means, I thank her, and dash out of 
the door. More students are in the hallway. It’s lunchtime. Carol is back to work. 
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"I consider it important, indeed, urgently necessary, for intellectual workers to get together, both to protect 
their own economic status and, also, generally speaking, to secure their influence in ihe political field." 


Lecturers’ rights 


| that there is continued need for their 
position. Again, UC has been trying to 


18 MOU (the “Memorandum of 


Understanding” ~ the contract 

circumvent this agreement and deny coveriig UC rests) Ifyou exactly that. UNIVERSITY COUNCIL - AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 
lecturers the chance to be evaluated havent received the latest version, Their performance was : MEMBERSHIP FORM 
for a semi-permanent position. which expires in Juine 2000, contact unconvincing at best. UC’s defense, as RSS ECA Please print clearly!! 

One lecturer was told by her dean’. the union (see page 2 for contact always when trying to deny its hubris, charter member Namie? 
that he simply doesn’t favor keeping information). Aind if you don’t have relied heavily upon daims that it is | of AFT Local 552, Homa, 
teachers for more than six years. After... one, also request a copy of UC-AFT’s looking into ways to improve matters i Princeton Address: 
consulting with the union, the lecturer: ’ “girvival at UC: A Handbook for and has formed a task force to do so. University, street city zip code 
demanded an evaluation and was Non-Sénate Faculty.” When the chair of the committee comments in cae 

. : ress: ‘ 
given one, followed by a three-year * ° Keep the union informed of asked whether UC had included any | 1938 on why he Sanne or mal Gods WEI 
appointment. (See the interview on. anything troubling happening in employees or union leaders on the Joined the union. 
page 4.) your department: Was someone not taskforce, there was a long and Telephone: . - 
ome wor! email 


Another lecturer, at UCSB, was 
told late in his sixth year that the 
department would no longer need him 
because his position was being 
changed to one that demanded higher 
educational credentials. While the 


reappointed for questionable 
reasons? Are administrators saying 
that lecturers should not stay longer 
than six years?, Report any 
problematic actions or statements to 
a local union officer or staff person: 


embarassing silence, followed by 
Senator Alpert’s advice (mentioned 
earlier) that UC “might consider 
listening to employee unions” and 
their views on improving labor 
relations. 


UC-AFT dues are 1.096% of gross monthly salary for librarians and non-Senate faculty who do have exclusive 
tepresentation. Dues are .996% of gross monthly salary for Academic Senate faculty and academic 
In either case, dues are capped at $48.80 per month. 
Dues will be deducted each month from your payroli check. Dues paid to UC-AFT may not be tax-deductible 
for federal tax purposes; however, under limited circumstances, dues may qualify as a business deduction. 


researchers who do not have exclusive representation. 


Check with your tax consultant. 


union was not able to change the «° Besu A —FRPLOVER 
’5 mi it EpOn Ee yonk ee i EMPLOYEE ORGANIZATION MEMBERSHIP (>™°O= TOC] —ENFLOVEET, 7 GAYE 
aan ch Sieben Ta lecturers. Some departments oe elatisie ! PAYROLL DEDUCTION AUTHORIZATION ree 
we were able to convince the dean tha iti : ‘ 860 will be taken up again in MPAY'669:(10/80} A 
encourage competition among their P ag PLEASE 5 
8 P 8 PRINT BSrEST CS THE PA SERIOD SECINNING 


the department had treated the 
lecturer shabbily by informing him so 
late in the year that he was out of a job. 
We helped the lecturer negotiate an 
additional year’s employment with 
UC so that he will now have time to 
find a new position. 


What can lecturers do? 
All lecturers —- whether they feel 


lecturers for course assignments, 
reappointment; etc. Don’t let-your 
department divide you — work 
together to achieve fair treatment for 
everyone. 

@ Join the union! The more 
members we have, the stronger we 
will be when fighting grievances and 
renegotiating our contract with UC 
this year. Supporting the union is 


January for a final consideration and 
vote in the Senate. Between now and 
then there is a crucial need for UC 
lecturers and librarians to contact their 
senator and assembly member by 
email, telephone, or regular mail and 
strongly urge them to vote for the bill 
{you can find contact information for 
your representatives in the white 
pages of your local phone book) or 


DEPARTMENT EMPLOYED AT UC, 


TITLE AT UC, 


ORGANIZATION NAME (INCLUDE LOCAL NAME AND NUMBER) 


AFT LOCAL 


INITIATION FEES 


GENERAL ASSESSMENT 


CURRENT 
AMOUNT 


| authorize The Regents of the University of California to withhaid monthly or cease withholding from my earnings as an employee, membership dues, initiation 
fees and general assessments as indicated above. 

U understand and agree to the arrangement whereby one total monthty deduction will be made by the University based upon the current rata of dues, initiation fees, 
and general assessments. | ALSO UNDERSTAND THAT CHANGES IN THE RATE OF QUES, INITIATION FEES AND GENERAL ASSESSMENTS MAY BE 
MADE AFTER NOTICE TO THAT EFFECT IS GIVEN TO THE UNIVERSITY BY THE ORGANIZATION TO WHICH SUCH AUTHORIZED DEOUCTIONS 
ARE ASSIGNED AND 1 HEREBY EXPRESSLY AGREE THAT PURSUANT TO SUCH NOTICE THE UNIVERSITY MAY WITHHOLD FROM MY EARNINGS 
AMOUNTS EITHER GREATER THAN OR LESS THAN THOSE SHOWN ABOVE WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO INFORM ME BEFORE DOING SO OR TO 
SEEK ADOITIONAL AUTHORIZATION FROM ME FOR SUCH WITHHOLDINGS. 

The University will remit the amount deducted to the official designated by the organization. 

This authorization shall remain in effect until revoked by me - allowing up to 30 days time to change the payroll records in order to make effective this assigament 
or revocation thereof - or until another employee organization becomes my exclusive representative. 

It is understood that this authorization shall become void in the event the employee organization's eligibility for payroll deduction terminates for any reason. Upon 
termination of my employment with the University, this authorization will no longer be in effect. 

This authorization does not include dues, it jon fees and general assessments to cover any time priar to the payrall period in which the initial deduction is made. 
Payroll deductions, including those legally required and those authorized by an employee are assigned priorities. In the event there are insufficient earnings to cover 
! all required and authorized deductions, it is understood that deductions will be taken ia the order assigned by the University and no adjustment will be made in a 


their jobs are threatened or not - can 
help the union win more grievances 
and thus strengthen the Unit 18 
contract. Here’s what you can do: 

e Know your rights. Read the Unit 


take a look at <www.senate.ca.gov> 
and <www.assembly.ca.gov>. 

In addition, we will be asking 
those of you who clearly recognize the 
need for a stronger framework in 
which to negotiate fairer, more 
equitable compensation and working 
conditions to reach out to your 


the best way to send a message to 
UC that you will no longer allow 
yourself to be treated like a 
temporary and expendable 
employee. 


Fair share to go into effect 


which a small group of dedicated. 


volunteers with a limited budget have To bargain the best possible contracts, oe they a key es EMPLOYER SIGNATURE DATE 
- their representatives to support SB 

worked hard for over 15 years to we need support and input from all 860 f iL | 
improve conditions for librarians and — Unit 17/18 employees. Ail you need to : : . FOR UNIVERSITY USE ONLY 
non-Senate faculty within Units 17 do is fill out and mail the membership EOumIOTS infounacon about 2 ‘a \ EERE EMPLOVEE ID NO. ELEMENT] AC AMOUNT 
and 18. form on page 11. 860, go to the Senate's web site at | fl alia — is 24 Ea 

“Fair share” will give UC-AFT the You will receive more detailed <www.senate.ca.gov>, click on | xt 6 G ‘ 
resources we need to bargaina much _ information from us in the near future. “legislation,” and search for bill SB | 
better contract for you in the coming If you have immediate questions about 860. For additional lobbying informa- | xe 6 & * 
year, and we are confident you will “fair share,” however, please contact a tion, contact UC-AFT representative I x1 6 G et) 
find the money well-spent. We also union officer or staff person (see page 2 Richard Seyman at (707) 678-6466 or “aaa curiol. 7 YEAR AFTER INACTIVE - ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
hope you will decide there is no for a list of contacts). at <rseyman@davis.com>. ¢ 

Return to: Treasurer, UC-AFT, 11728 Wilshire Blvd., #B1007, Los Angeles, CA 90025 


longer any reason not to join the union. 


colleagues and remind them of the 


subsequent pay period for membership dues, initiation fees and general assessments. 


